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The following incident admirably exemplifies the modest
simplicity of the great hero. He was in a district in Scotland
with which he was not familiar, and asked the chauffeur of a
passing car to direct him. " I seem to know your face, sir,"
said the man. " Possibly," was the answer. " My name
is Haig, and I served in the war." That simple phrase was
testimony to a noble unaffectedness.
Taking up the cause of the ex-Service men debarred Earl
Haig from enjoying his home life at Bemersyde to the extent he
desired, but having put his hand to the plough he went on with
his furrow with the thoroughness that marked all his actions,
great and small.
Bemersyde has peculiar charms all its own. It crowns a
rocky plateau from whence may be had a glorious view of the
Tweed stretching from Abbotsford to the Cheviots. The
older portion of the mansion consists of a tall, narrow, castellated
tower, with high crow-stepped gables in the style of the later
sixteenth century. The Peel Tower now bears a plaque with
an inscription, recognising Earl Haig's " distinguished services
to humanity in a cause which, by Divine Grace victorious^
has triumphed in support of right and justice." For
his study the Field-Marshal selected a room at the top of the
tower.
The social rank and influence of the owners of the estate
are shown by the fact that the Haigs are one of three families
that from time immemorial have had the right of burial in St.
Mary's Aisle in Dryburgh Abbey, the other two being the
Erskines of Shielfield, and the Haliburtons of Newmains (now
extinct), who were ancestors of Sir Walter Scott. To the great
poet a " wizard spell " hung over Bemersyde. He loved to
stroll past the ancestral home of the Haigs. On the occasion
of his last visit in September, 1831, he was accompanied by
Turner, being resolved, Lockhart informs us, upon having a